matter in ward-politics at all times, but it struck her as
ominous, coming when it did. She judged that there
would be a good deal of violence in this election for
Consul. The Greens would use the excuse, to work off
the blood-feud feelings stirring in them. She had not
heard yet if Hypatius were going to be opposed. If he
were to be the sole candidate, there could be no sense
in all this pother.

She was in the theatre for another run-through; then,
in the brief break, she went down to the water-front, to
see what damage had been done; it was but a minute's
run. There was little to see; a few pots and benches had
been broken, a shutter was unhinged and lying askew;
some brick-bats lay about in the road. But at the boat-
builders' wharf on the right, where three small ships
were on the stocks, she saw Prince Justinian and the
Count talking to some of the wrights, who had left off
work to listen. Justinian caught sight of her and at once
came over to greet her.

"I am so glad to see you," he said.

"You are going to-morrow?" she said.

"No, to-night," he said.  "This evening."

The Count came shyly up; he was not quite sure if
it were good manners to come.

"I tell the Prince, he will have a wet journey," he
said. "It will rain to-night. The one knowledge of my
country teaches me so."

"I hope, Count, that you have now some shipwrights,"
she said.

"I am hoping," he said. "But we want all things;
metal-workers, tool-makers."

"This lady was your first friend here, Count,"
Justinian said. "She backed your appeal from the
beginning."
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